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This publication provides a brief roundup of information 
concerning recent labor developments in foreign countries. The material 
is based on unclassified reports from United States labor attaches, labor 
reporting officers, and the foreign and domestic press. Items pertaining 
to the U.S.S.R. and countries of similar political orientation are based 
chiefly on information from the press and publications of those countries, 
without verification or evaluation of the material presented. The publi- 
cation is prepared by the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

This document may be reproduced in part or whole without 


request for specific permission. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Sweden--Union of South Africa 


LO Assesses ICFTU South African Boy- 
cott. According to Fackforeningsrorelsen, jour- 
nal of the Swedish Federation of Trade Unions 
(LO), the international consumer boycott of 
South African goods initiated by the Interma- 
tional Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
(ICFTU) has had effects far beyond the demon- 
stration against racial persecution which was 
its original purpose. The paper points to a num- 
ber of signs as evidence for this conclusion: 

1. The South African Industrial Associa- 
tion has already demanded that the Government 
make substantial and constructive changes in 
its racial policy. 

2. South African businessmen have dis- 
continued marking their products ‘‘Made in 


WESTERN 


Canada 


Longshoremen Sign New Contract. On 
August 10, negotiators for the Intemational 
Longshoremen’s and. Warehousemen’s Union 
(ILWU) and the British Columbia Federation of 
Shipping agreed on a guaranteed work program 
to protect present union members against loss of 
work through mechanization on the waterfront. 
The new work program guarantees present union 
members an average 35-hour workweek, in re- 
turn for union assurance that jobs will be manned 
in accordance with recognized work standards. 

The agreement also provides for (1) an 
hourly base pay rate of C$2.78 (US$2.86), (2) an 
hourly wage increase of 8 cents (US$0.093) ef- 
fective on August 1, with 5 cents of this in- 
crease retroactive to May 1, and (3) another 
8-cent-an-hour increase in May 1961.--U.S. Con- 
sulate General, Vancouver. 


South Africa’’ in an attempt to circumvent the 
boycott. 

3. Political leaders have been forced to 
relax some of their discriminatory practices. 

With regard to domestic aspects of the boy- 
cott action, the LO journal states that there was 
initial alarm over possible countermeasures by 
South Africa. However, the Federation said 
that such countermeasures would not have in- 
fluenced the Swedish unions’ decision to partici- 
pate in the boycott. As it turned out, there were 
only isolated reprisals, noticeably against Volvo 
automobiles, but the reaction against the Swed- 
ish boycott did not develop into an organized 
consumer strike in South Africa. .-U.§. Embassy, 
Stockholm. 


HEMISPHERE 


Trinidad 


TUC Loses an Affiliate. On August 8, 
the Seamen and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union 
decided to withdraw from membership in the 
Trinidad and Tobago National Trade Union Con- 
gress (TUC) which it was instrumental in form- 
ing in 1957. Sam Worrell, secretary-general of 
the union, said that he was dissatisfied with the 
TUC’s support of its affiliates.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Port of Spain. 


Dockworkers Agree to Promote Produc- 
tivity. After 3 months of negotiations, the Sea- 
men and Waterfront Workers’ Trade Union and the 
Trinidad Shipping Association signed a new con- 
tract in July, providing for a basic wage in- 
crease of 16% percent and fringe benefits of 
about 8 percent. 








EUROPE 





Under the new contract, the workers agreed 
in principle to an incentive plan by which labor 
would be rewarded for increased productivity 
above a minimum figure, to be worked out by a 


Joint Production Committee. This committee is 
to consist of representatives of the union, the 
employers, and the Port Services (a governmental 
unit).--U.S. Consulate General, Port of Spain. 


EUROPE 


Bulgaria 


Decree Aims To Improve Consumer Goods. 
A decree issued jointly by the Communist Party 
and the Government in July provided for a study-- 
in the interests of ‘‘better satisfaction of the 
material and cultural needs of the working 
people’’--of consumer needs, ways of improving 
retail store service, and measures to increase 
the quality and assortment of goods.~-Bulgaria 
radio broadcast. 


Finland 


Diet Passes Four Labor Laws. In the 
closing weeks of its recent session, the Finnish 
Diet passed an Unemployment Fund Law (cover- 
ing organized wage eamers), an Unemployment 
Compensation Law (covering other workers and 
small farmers), an Employment Law, and a Holi- 
days Act. 


Unemployment Fund Law. This law provides for 
additional contributions by employers and the 
Government to the voluntary unemployment funds 
of organized workers. On January 1, 1961, a 
central fund financed largely by employers will 
be established to support the voluntary unem- 
ployment funds. The employers’ contribution to 
the central fund is to be four-fifteenths of the 
allowances to be paid out by the unemployment 
funds. The workers who are members of the fund 
will pay one-fifteenth of the compensation. As 
under previously existing legislation, the con- 
tribution of the Government will be -ten-fifteenths. 

The daily allowance paid to an unemployed 
worker is not to exceed two-thirds of the average 
daily wage in the member’s normal occupation 
and is not to exceed Fmk.750 (US$2.33) unless 
the worker has to support children under 15 
years of age or parents incapable of working, in 
which case he may receive up to Fmk.1,000 


(US$3.11). During any 12 months, the daily 
allowance is not to be paid for a period longer 
than 150 days. An allowance may not be paid to 
a person who refuses, without valid reason, to 
accept work offered to him if the work meets his 
capability and training. 


Unemployment Compensation Law. This law is 
intended to cover (1) those workers who are not 
covered by the Unemployment Fund Law and (2) 
small farmers. 

Under the law, a person registered as un- 
employed, who cannot find work and is in need 
of economic support, will be paid unemployment 
compensation from Government funds. The 
maximum daily sum to be paid to a single person 
is Fmk.600 (US$1.87) and to a person supporting 
a family, Fmk.800 (US$2.49). The minimum 
sums are Fmk.540 (US$1.68) and Fmk.710 
(US$2.21), respectively. The sums vary between 
these maximum and minimum payments depending 
on the living costs of the area concemed. 

During one calendar year, the compensa- 
tion may be paid for not more than 120 days, 
excluding Sundays and holidays for which no 
compensation will be paid. Compensation may 
not be paid for a period during which it is con- 
sidered that there is available to the person con- 
cemed enough employment of a seasonal nature 
to support him. 


The law is considered temporary in nature. 
Its period of validity is 3 years. 


Employment Law.. The new Employment Law 
follows the principle that employment is to be 
assured primarily by (1) the Government’s gen- 
eral economic measures and (2) the Government’s 
lending and housing activities. The main goal 
of these measures is to create new permanent 
jobs for unemployed persons in the framework of 
work arranged by the Goverment instead of the 
emergency relief work previously arranged. 
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The law specifies as persons who cannot 
be registered as unemployed: (1) those who are 
under 17 years of age or are receiving the old- 
age pension; (2) persons incapable of working or 
unwilling to work; (3) persons who are them- 
selves responsible for their unemployment; (4) 
persons whose unemployment is directly due to 
a strike or lockout; and (5) persons who own 
cultivated land in excess of four hectares (in 
East and North Finland, six hectares). 


Holidays Act. The most important points of the 
new Holidays Act are: 

1. A worker is entitled to 1% days of 
leave for each calendar month he has been em- 
ployed in the previous 12 months. In practice, 
this means that a worker gets a 3-week leave 
after each year of employment instead of 2 
weeks as before. 

2. A worker who has been employed by 
the same employer for at least 10 years without 
interruption will get 1 month’s leave. In prac- 
tice, this means an increase of leave from 3 to 
4 weeks per year for these workers. 

3. The annual leave period to be deter- 
mined by the employer must fall between May 2 
and September 30. 

4. The wage for the leave period must be 
paid in advance. 

5. A worker must be employed at least 
16 days in 1 month to be entitled to receive 
leave for that month. If, in accordance with his 
work contract, he works less than 16 days a 
month, he will be paid a leave compensation of 
6 percent of his earings during the year.--U.S. 
Embassy, Helsinki. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Handicrafts Workers Covered by Compul- 
sory Old-Age Insurance. The West German 


Bundesrat has passed a law to regulate old-age 
insurance for handicrafts workers which will 
become effective on January 1, 1962. Under the 


law, all self-employed persons registered as em- 
ployed in handicrafts will be covered by the 
compulsory insurance of the old-age insurance 
system for manual workers. The period of com- 
pulsory insurance coverage is 18 years. There- 
after, insurance may be continued on a volun- 
tary basis.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Poland 


Low-income Workers Exempted From Tax 
on Earnings. The Polish Government announced 
on August 1 that about 500,000 persons earning 
not more than 850 zlotys (about US$35) a month 
would be exempted from paying an income tax on 
their earnings.--W arsaw radio. 


United Kingdom 


Manpower Shortage in South Wales Coal- 
field Increases. The manpower shortage in the 
South Wales,coalfield continues to increase. It 
is due in part to the compulsory retirement of 
65-year-old workers and to the change to other 
employment by men between the ages of 20 and 
40. This manpower shortage is serious because 
the demand for coal is substantially higher than 
it has been for some time and is likely to in- 
crease in the next few years.--U.S. Embassy, 
London. 


Strike of Electrical Workers Averted. An 
agreement was reached between the Electricity 
Council and the Electrical Trades Union (ETU) 
on August 12. The agreement averted a threat- 
ened wildcat strike by 120,000 manual workers 
called by the Communist-led National Committee 
of Shop Stewards. Under the agreement, workers 
will receive increases in wages ranging from 3d. 
(US$0.035) an hour to 74d. (US$0.087) an hour, 
with aminimum weekly wage of £9 9s. (US$26.46). 
The Communist-led shop stewards’ group had 
been asking a weekly minimum of £10 (US$28) a 
week.--U.S. Embassy, London. 
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NEAR EAST AND SOUTH ASIA 


Aden 


Government Imposes No-Strike Legislation. 
The Government, on August 15, adopted a new 
law on the settlement of industrial disputes. 
The law consists of two parts. The first part 
enables the Government to create a Wages Coun- 
cil in any industry where the workers are not 
able to protect their own interests ‘adequately. 

The second part provides that: 

1. An Industrial Arbitration Court will be 
established to hear and settle disputes between 
employers and workers. 

2. A dispute first of all must be referred 
to the Labor Commissioner for discussion with 
the parties and, if possible, settlement. If it is 
not settled, the Commissioner will report the 
dispute to the Court. The court will call both 
sides before it and make an award which is 
binding on all. 

3. No person or persons may strike or 
lock out unless the Industrial Court exempted 
such persons from the provisions of this law. 

4.. Exemption from the provisions of the 
law may be granted when the president of the 
Court is satisfied that the employers and work- 
ers have made a proper agreement for settling 
disputes that arise. 

The law also incorporates special provi- 
sions conceming the employees of the Govern- 
ment and the Armed Forces. 

The Aden Trade Union Congress (ATUC) 
objected strongly to the strike ban legislation 
and declared it to be a flagrant violation of the 
liberties of trade unionism and a political plan 
designed to establish domination over the trade 
‘union movement.--U.S. Comsulate, Aden. 


Ceylon 


Industrial Court Settles Oil Workers’ Dis- 
pute. A dispute that occurred in late 1958 be- 
tween the oil companies on one side and the 
Ceylon Mercantile Unions, the Petroleum Em- 
ployees’ Union, and the All Ceylon Oil Com- 
panies’ Workers’ Union on the other side was 
settled May 20, retroactive to January 1, by an 


Industrial Court. The award affects more than 
2,500 employees of three companies. It provides 
for a uniform scale 9f wages for all three com- 
panies, retirement benefits, accident leave, and 
supply of uniforms.--U.S. Embassy, Colombo. 


India 


West Bengal Conciliation Cases Mount. In 
recent years, the number of conciliation cases 
directed to the Labour Department of West Ben- 
gal has risen steadily to the present figure of 
6,000 a year. About 350 cases a year, or more 
than 5 percent of all the cases, involve work 
stoppages.--U.S. Consulate General, Calcutta. 


West Bengal Training Program. The De- 
partment of Labour of West Bengal is engaged in 
a training program to prepare persons for employ- 
ment as labor welfare officers in industry. This 
program results from a tendency on the part of 
larger industries to show a more receptive atti- 
tude toward improved practices in personnel 
relations.--U.S. Consulate General, Calcutta. 


Pakistan 


Government Probes Journalists’ Working 
Conditions. The Working Journalists (Conditions 
of Service) Ordinance, 1960, was promulgated in 
order to launch an investigation into the working 
conditions in the field of journalism. Question- 
naires are being sent to all classes of working 
journalists in order to assemble the desired 
inf ormation.--U.S. Consulate General, Lahore. 


United Arab Republic 


Economic and Social Development Plan. 
On July 10, the National Union General Congress 
heard the report of the Central Minister of Plan- 
ning, Vice President Abdul Atif Boghadi, on the 
Government’s general economic and social devel- 
opment plan for the next 5 years. Boghadi re- 




















AFRICA 





viewed the progress that has been made in the 
UAR since the revolution and stressed the need 
for social and economic planning. 

The plan would nazrow the gap between the 
classes of society throughout the country and 
bring about an overall wage increase in the 
southern region. By the end of the first 5 years 
of the plan, wages are expected to have in- 


creased 70 percent for industrial workers, 27 
percent for agrarian workers, and 26 percent for 
civil servants. Also during this period, the 
population in the southem region is expected to 
increase from an estimated 25.4 million to 28.4 
million, or 11 percent, with a resultant increase 
in the civilian manpower from 7.5 million to 8.4 
million persons.--U.S. Embassy, Cairo. 


AFRICA 


Cameroun 


Labor Costs in an Aluminum Plant. There 
are currently 600 Cameroun workers and 100 
European technicians, foremen, and training per- 
sonnel working at Compagnie Camerounaise de 
l’Aluminium Pechiney-Ugine (ALUCAM), the 
only primary aluminum production plant in Came- 
roun. 

The average hourly ‘wage of the African 
workers at ALUCAM is 80 CFA francs (approxi- 
mately US$0.33), which is 49 francs (US$0.20) 
above the Salaires Minima Interprofessionnels 
Garantis (SMIG), the local minimum wage estab- 
lished by the Cameroun Government in accord- 
ance with the Labor Code. Although ALUCAM 
operates on a 48-hour week, the African worker 
is paid his base wage on a 40-hour basis and 
eams an extra 15 percent for the additional 8 
hours. If he works overtime, he is paid an 
extra 30 percent of his base wage for the 48th 
to the 56th hours and 40 percent for the 56th to 
the 64th hours. 

The Camerounian, or native, worker has the 
following fringe benefits: 

(1) Free medical care and hospitalization 
for himself and his immediate family. In most 
cases, however, he is required to purchase drugs 
for prescribed treatments. 

(2) Low-cost housing, if he is married. 
ALUCAM has constructed a village of 200 con- 
crete houses, each one with a combination living 
room-dining room, two bedrooms, a shower, a 
kitchen with a wood stove, free running water, 
and electricity. The monthly rent is 500 CFA 
francs (US$2.04). Most workers pay an average of 
250 CFA francs (US$1.02) per month for electric- 


ity. In addition, the village has its own sports 
club, a small cinema, and a kindergarten for the 
children of the workers. 

(3) A credit union. If an African worker 
regularly saves a portion of his wages for at least 
6 months, the ALUCAM credit union will lend him 
without interest the equivalent of what he has 
saved. 

Salaried personnel in the company are Euro- 
peans, with the exception of 12 Camerounians 
who have completed an 18-month training course 
and who, in August, were about to begin working 
as foremen. These 12 Camerounians will draw 
the same base salaries as their European counter- 
parts. The current average hourly eamings of 
salaried personnel are approximately 560 CFA 
francs (US$2.28). In addition, salaried personnel 
benefit from the same overtime percentages as the 
production workers and receive a 40-percent in- 
centive allowance for working in Africa.--U.S. 
Embassy, Yaounde. 


Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland 


Pay Raise for African Railway Workers. 
Pay increases for the 21,000 Africans employed 
on Rhodesia Railways throughout Southem and 
Northem Rhodesia were announced on July 21 
The announcement followed a series of meetings 
between leaders of the Railway African Workers™ 
Union (RAWU) and the Railways management. 
The minimum raise will be £1 1s. 6d. (US$3.01) a 
month. Employees with over 4 years’ service will 
get an additional increase of 10s. (US$1.40) a month 
besides the minimum increase. Some 2,000 Afrni- 
cans will get further increases through an upgrad- 


AFRICA 








ing of their employment categories, and senior 
African staff members are to be given other in- 
creases. In addition to the minimum wage in- 
crease, married men with over 1 year and under 4 
years of service will receive an increase in their 
family allowances of 12s. 6d. (US$1.75) a month, 

The Railways also have agreed to the 
longstanding request of RAWU that a union dues 
checkoff system be established. In this connec- 
tion, RAWU agreed that its books are to be audit- 
ed on a regular basis by a firm of chartered 
accountants.--U.S. Consulate General, Salisbury. 


Voltaic Republic 


Minimum Wages and Cost of Living Ia- 
crease. Minimum wages for 1960 have increased 


25 percent over those of the previous year in 
response to a steep rise in the cost of living. 
The minimum wages for the 2 years are as follows 
(the rateof exchange is 245 CFA francs to US$1): 


Minimum wage 
(francs per hour) 
1959 1960 


First Zone (the urban centers 
of Banfora, Bobo-Dioulasso, 


and Ouagadougou).......... ........ 23 29 
Second Zone (the rest of the 
ELE OT 19.55 24.65 


-U.S. Consulate General, Abidjan. 

















SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON FOREIGN LABOR AND RELATED SUBJECTS 


CERTAIN ITEMS HAVE BEEN EXAMINED AND ANNOTATED 


WESTERN HEMISPHERE 


Latin America 


United Nations Economic and Social Council. Economic Commission for L atin America, 
Annual Report (24 May 1959-29 March 1960). 88 pp. 


This document is a limited edition of the report which will 
be issued in printed form as Supplement No. 4 to the Official 
Records of the 13th session of the United Nations Economic and 
Social Council. 
Chile UREA Yoo 
Instituto. de Economia, Universidad de Chile. Antecedentes Legales de Ocho Cajas de 
Prevision (Edicion Revisada). Santiago: 1960. 173 pp. 


Contains, for each of the. eight principal social security 
institutes, which. together cover the bulk of the working popula- 
tion of. Chile, a description of the legal basis, coverage, con- 
tributions,.and benefits of the Ayatem. 


Mexico 


Loyo, Gilberto. La Poblacion de Mewico, Estado Actual y Tendencias, 1950-1980. 
Mexico: 1960. 104 pp. 


This is a reprint of an article appearing in Investigacion 
Economica (the quarterly review of the National School of Eco- 
nomics of the University of Mexico), for the first quarter of 


., 1960. 
Uruguay 


Instituto Nacional del Trabajo, Departamento Administrativo. Estadistica de Salarios, 
Periodo 1958-1957. 1958. 63 pp. 


A compilation of annual and quarterly wage indexes by © 
industrial or professional and geographic (State) breakdowns, 
followed by notes on methodology and conclusions. 
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EUROPE 


International 


Office Statistique des Communautes Européennes. Budgets Familiauz des Ouvriers de 
la C.E.C.A. (Family Budgets of Workers in the European Coal-Steel Community). 
1956-57. Informations statistiques; Serie Statistiques Sociales, No. 1, Luxembourg: 


1960. 436 pp. 


Sweden 


Living Costs and Wages in Sweden 1939-1950-1958. Stockholm Research Department, 
Swedish Federation of Trade Unions, 1960. 70 pp. 


Starting a Business in Sweden. Stockholm: Svenska Handelsbanken, 1960. 


This brochure, prepared by Sweden’s largest banking house, 
surveys legislation and taxation problems conceming foreign- 
owned businesses in Sweden and, under the heading “Labor and 
Free Enterprise,’’ gives a brief summary of ‘industrial relations, 
labor legislation, the scope of free enterprise, and the employ- 
mént of aliens in Sweden. 


Spain 


Manuel de la Sierra (Marques de Loriana). Foreign Investment in Spain. Madrid: 
Oficina Grafica Madriletia, 1960. 119 pp. 


In addition to brief explanations of four foreign investment 
laws passed since the initiation of the economic stabilization 
program in July, and a description of the Spanish tax system, the 
booklet contains, among others, a section on labor legislation 
discussing: regulations on labor conditions, labor-management 
relations, employment of, non-Spanish nationals, wages and 
salaries, and social security. 
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OCEANIA 


Australia 


Portus, John Hereford. The Development of Australian Trade Union Law. London and 
New York: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 267 pp. 


Discusses the development of compulsory arbitration, 
voluntary and compulsory unionism, the registration of trade 
unions, government control over trade union affairs, and strike 
legislation. 
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SOURCES OF INFORMATION REGARDING 
LABOR IN JAMAICA 


Economic Conditions and Policy 


For statistics, see (1) the latest issue of the annual Abstract of Statistics (about 
50 pp.), prepared by the Jamaican Department of Statistics and issued by the Jamaican 
Government Printer; and (2) National Accounts, Income, and Expenditure, 1950-1957 
(73 pp.), similarly prepared and issued in 1959. 


For discussions, see (1) the latest issue of the annual Economic Survey, Jamaica 
(about 50 pp.), prepared by the Jamaican Central Planning Unit and published by the 
Goverment Printer; (2) the latest issue of the annual Report on Jamaica (over 400 pp.), 
prepared by the Public Relations Department of the Jamaican Government and published 
by the Government Printer; (3) the data covering Jamaica in the monthly bulletin entitled 
Trade and Industry (about 12 pp.), prepared and issued by the West Indies Federal Minis- 
try of Trade and Industry (Port-of-Spain, Trinidad); and (4) the sections on Jamaica in 
the latest issues of such general yearbooks as the West Indies and Caribbean Year Book, 
the Statesman’s Y ear-Book, and Whitaker’s Almanac. 


Reference may also be made to (1) Alfred P. Thorne, Size, Structure and Growth of 
the Economy of Jamaica (Kingston: Institute of Social and Economic Research, Univer- 
sity College of the West Indies, 1955; 112-bp.), published as a supplement to the Decem- 
ber 1955 issue of the Institute’s quarterly Social and Economic Studies; (2) The Econom- 
tc Development of Jamaica (Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1952; 288 pp), a 
report by a 1952 Mission of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Development; 
and (3) the data on Jamaica in /ndustrial Development in Jamaica, Trinidad, Barbados, 
and British Guiana, prepared by the British Colonial Office (London: H.M. Stationery 
Office, 1953; 51 pp.). 


Employment, Unemployment, and Labor Force 


For tables showing the number of wage earners (employed and unemployed), clas- 
sified by age, occupational groups, etc., see the chapter entitled ‘‘Labour Force, Em- 
ployment and Wages’’ in the Report on a Sample Survey of the Population of Jamaica, 
Oct./Nov. 1953 (124 pp.), prepared by the Department of Statistics and issued by the 
Government Printer in 1957. 


The Annual Report of the Ministry of Labour, Jamaica, for the Year 1955 (51 pp.), 
prepared by the Ministry of Labour and published by the Government Printer in 1957, 
stated: ‘“‘It has not yet been possible to prepare reliable statistical data on the extent 
of unemployment or underemployment in the colony. The seasonal employment of the 
type offered during the sugar crop, and the presence of a good deal of casual employment, 
of unpaid family workers and ‘own account’ workers, all tend to make an accurate ap- 
praisal of the situation very difficult.” 
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SOURCES 





Labor (General) 


See the data on Jamaica in (1) Cedric O. J. Matthews, Labour Policies in the West 
Indies (Geneva: International Labour Office [Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 297], 
1952; 377 pp.), and (2) William H. Knowles, ch. 6, ‘‘The British West Indies,’’ in Walter 
Galenson (editor), Labor and Economic Development (New York: John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc., 1959), pp. 260-300. 


Labor Costs 


See the sections entitled ‘‘Wage Rates and Labor Costs” (in the ‘‘Manufacturing 
Industry’’ chapter), and ‘‘Wages and Labor Productivity”’ (in the ‘‘Industry’’ chapter), 
in The Economic Development of Jamaica. 


Labor Law 


For the texts of pertinent laws, see the Legislative Series published by the Inter- 
national Labor Organization at Geneva. See also the chapter entitled ‘‘Legislation”’ in 
the annual Report on Jamaica. 


Labor Organizations 


For a list of the organizations, with membership totals and other particulars, see 
(1) the ‘‘Trade Unions” section (included in the chapter entitled ‘‘Occupations, Wages 
and Labour Organisation’’) in the annual Report on Jamaica, and (2) ch. 25, ‘‘Jamaica,”’ 
in the Directory of Labor Organizations, Western Hemisphere, prepared by the U.S. 
Department of Labor (Washington: Government Printing Office, 1955), pp. 25.1 to 25.15. 


For ‘discussions, see the data on Jamaica in (1) William H. Knowles, Trade Union 
Development and Industrial Relations in the BritishWest Indies (Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1959; 214 pp.), and (2) William H. Knowles, ‘‘Trade Unionism in the 
British West Indies,’’ Monthly L abor Review, December 1956, pp. 1394-1400. 


Labor Relations 


For statistics of industrial disputes, see the chapter entitled ‘‘Labour and Social 
Statistics’’ in the annual Abstract of Statistics. For a general discussion, see the sec- 
tion entitled ‘‘Labor Management Relations’’ (in the ‘‘Industry”’ chapter), in The Econom- 
ic Development of Jamaica. . 


Living Standards 


See the Rural Household Expenditure Survey, 1956, compiled and issued by the 
Department of Statistics in 1957 (60 pp.). 
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SOURCES 





Prices 


For indexes of retail prices, see (1) the chapter on ‘‘Prices’’ in the annual Aéb- 
stract of Statistics, (2) the chapter on ‘‘Prices’’ in the annual Economic Survey, Jamaica, 
(3) the section ‘‘Retail Price Indices, Kingston and Rural Areas’’ (included in the chap- 
ter entitled ‘‘Occupations, Wages and Labour Organisation’’) in the annual Report on 
Jamaica, (4) the data on Jamaica in the chapter entitled ‘Cost of Living and Retail 
Price Indices’’ in the Quarterly Digest of Colonial Statistics, prepared by the British 
Colonial Office and published by H. M. Stationery Office (about 70 pp.), (5)-the monthly 
Retail Price Index -- Kingston Area, compiled by the Jamaican Department of Statistics 
(1 sheet), and (6) the monthly Rural Retail Price Index, similarly compiled (1 sheet). 


Productivity 


For statistics, see the data on Jamaica in the chapter entitled ‘‘Industrial Produc- 
tion’ in the Quarterly Digest of Colonial Statistics. For general information relating to 
productivity in manufacturing, see the sections entitled ‘‘Need for Higher Productivity”’ 
(in the ‘‘Manufacturing Industry’’ chapter), and ‘‘Wages and Labor Productivity”’ (in the 
““Industry’’ chapter), in The Economic Development of Jamaica. 


For statistics, see (1) the chapter entitled ‘‘Labour and Social Statistics’’ in the 
annual Abstract of Statistics, (2) the section ‘‘Tables of Wage Rates and Hours of Work”’ 
(included in the chapter entitled ‘Occupations, Wages and Labour Organisation’’) in the 
annual Report on Jamaica, and (3) ‘‘Table 4A -- Wages and Salaries by Industry Groups, 
1954-1957" in Part Ill of National Accounts, Income, and Expenditure, 1950-1957. 


For a brief discussion of wages in manufacturing, see the sections entitled ‘‘Wage 
Rates and Labor Costs’’ (in the ‘Manufacturing Industry’”’ chapter), and ‘‘Wages and 
Labor Productivity’’ (in the ’"Industry” chapter), in The Economic Development of 


Jamaica. 


Workweek 


For statistics, see the section ‘“‘Tables of Wage Rates and Hours of Work’? (in- 
cluded in the chapter entitled ‘‘Occupations, Wages and Labour Organisation’’) in the 
annual Report on Jamaica. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables. were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 
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TABLE 1. INTERNATIONAL: AVERAGE WEEKLY WORKING HOURS, BY COUNTRY, 1950-59 





























Seer Beeace Great Japan Nether- | Switzer- United | Westem 

Britain lands land States | Germany 
fe ETE L See aETE ee 44.6 45.5 47.9 48.8 47.5 40.7 48.0 
LESTER eae Pace ae ee 44.8 45.7 48.1 48.5 47.8 40.9 47.4 
WO Risks... ncdactal 44.0 45.4 48.2 48.5 47.7 41.0 47.5 
Ph isin. Libs. tlsts.cis 44.2 45.8 48.4 49.0 47.7 40.5 47.9 
aie e asictiitctpcns ii cndiioees 44.6 46.2 48.5 49.0 47.7 39.8 48.6 
absentia Ctdhomve-qanal 44.8 46.4 48.4 49.5 47.7 40.7 48.8 
REPS eee 45.4 46.0 50.2 49.5 47.7 40.6 48.0 
| 45.7 45.9 * 50.2 49.0 47.4 39.8 46.5 
Sl inocscotsansschundhedidieaa 45.0 45.4 50.2 49.0 46.8 39.3 45.7 
| pe 8 45.0 45.9 50.5 ua 46.6 40.3 45.7 





Note: These.figures are based.on paid hours 


and do not allow for differences in the length of — 


paid holidays. 
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_. 4 Sources. Prepared.by the Deutsche Bank, Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, and published in the 
London Times, August 19, 1960. 














TABLE 2. MEXICO: MINIMUM DAILY WAGES FOR URBAN AND RURAL WORKERS, 
BY REGION AND STATE, 1956-57, 1958-59, AND 1960-61 






































em (In pesos) 
xy 1956-57 1958-59 1960-61 
| : Debian ‘iil eae Urban Rural Urban Rural Urban Rural 
| 5 Pere eee workers | workers | workers | workers| workers | workers 
9 United States of Mexico ................. 7.86 5.99 6. 86 9.41 8.17 
6 North Pacific.......cccciccssssssssssseneneeee 11.07 | 10.83 12.13 | 12.80 | 12.58 
8 Baja Califormia..........:.:.:.cc:essom: 20.00 | 17.25 20.00 | 25.00 | 22.00 
0 Baja California Sut.......:...c::0o0- 8.29 7. 86 8.78 | 10.71 9.93 
3 Nayarit... ccccccsecscsssssssseesesecensssoste 6.60 6.60 7.57 8. 26 8. 26 
7 eo PO aS rae ee 7.76 7.42 8.41 | 10.07 8,97 
onli pon i Eee eee ee 12.79 | 12.70 14.08 | 14.15 | 14.08 
Fed- Wena sanechen fs sche choosendonnedyenspgises sock 7.69 6. 37 7. 37 10. 29 8.79 
) Pin ee a Tae | 8. 66 7. 34 9.31 | 410.91 | 79.21 
I 0. 0b invcdnoa aback 9.72 8.69 9.62 | 12.31 | 11.06 
DIMER GO... j...----n once cscnecesnsgsenciepiese sods 7. 28 5.54 6. 25 8. 83 8.90 
Nuevo Ledni:...ic..ss.cecesecceesecetnseeees .| 6.33 5.91 7.79 9. 53 8. 87 
San Luis Potosi..................c0000+ -- 5.02 5. 87 -° _ 7,41 
Tamaulipas. ...............c.cccsecceseneeee cede 7.52 6. 20 6.82 10. 20 8.05 
ZACALECAS 20... scceieeecedeceseseeqessenece cous 6. 34 5. 32 5.68 9. 32 7.49 
Centet..............04-. BEB sncsinicsef sah BERIpon sock 7.77 6.21 7.15 10. 45 8.68 
Aguascalientes...............0..cssjeccc0e 8.25 6, 00 7.00 10. 00 8. 00 
Distrito Federal.................00.00000 11.00 9.50 10. 00 14. 50 14. 00 
Guamajuato........ sce eccsseecccceseeteee coum 7.08 4. 86 5. 59 8. 87 6. 37 
Sl..a.c06-}0.440-~< | 5.96 | 4.34 4.77 | 7.82 | 6.77 
Po oa OE Pf 6.57 | 6.57 7. 26 8.74 8.74 
I sseh vseccncsenncesseohsovedin sh Gifinse sete -- 6. 00 7.07 11. 44 9.09 
MiChOACER...........000cecesecccerccssecernneee se 8. 31 6.25 7.53 10. 68 8.29 
EE -- 7.50 8. 50 14. 00 11.00 
lichens cenmieeduntctneaanmnes 9.00 7.00 8. 00 11.00 9. 50 
Queretaro oo... eceecscssessessessseeseecesees 5.70 4.02 4.72 6.67 5. 43 
TI i. is5iatinaclasonsccadonnaceunnviain 6. 25 5. 50 7.00 10. 00 8. 50 
Gulf of Mexico.............:.cccecccseseeeseeees 8. 58 6.98 9.73 8. 36 11.24 10. 30 
Css citrsiccessiceesecccscescssasccs soem 7.49 6.72 8.04 7.02 8.04 |} 7.02 
Quintana ROO.............00.ccccccce ce ceeeee 11.50 11. 50 14. 00 14.00 15.00 15. 00 
TN iiiriomstinisnsinvtnsinereiovereiend 7.59 6.54 9.94 7. 47 10. 94 8. 47 
I iciisissictiinsistiinins tersansde .| 8.96 6. 41 9.95 7.91 11.88 10. 52 
a icnlntnsatacnnistcvccisveninmincin 8.05 8.00 9. 30 9.25 10. 31 10. 25 
South Pacific...............cccssccsssrecssececees 5.22 4. 43 5.94 4.85 6.68 5.74 
Nh ininicinalss cechusanihihinapeitoneaiheiciuniiiel 7.73 7.06 9. 31 9. 31 10. 66 13. 50 
catia teencaciall 4.80 3.83 5. 40 4.28 6.00 4.80 
5. ccpinennsinttasininiasinaiidonoialenti 5. 49 5. 33 5.89 5.77 6.24 6.15 
PN 5. siicsecscadiaiibiniiiieanctnantinrnesl -- 4.39 6.02 4. 80 6.81 5.74 
1} peso=US$0.08. Source: General Directorate of Economic 
2 Excluding proportional amount of Sunday or Studies, Industrial Investigation, and Statistics, 
7th day pay. 15 Department of Labor and Social Security of Mexico. 











TABLE 3: MEXICO: GENERAL INDEX OF AVERAGE WAGES BY INDUSTRY, 1955-59 


























(1939=100) 
Industry 1955 1956 1957 1958 | 1959! 
| SY os 50 Se oT SSE Perey BR 530.9 568.8 625.2 637.7 715. 3 
Miningeisccicscccccssettin tanf daaahouh.....<¢a2aboy 381.2 | 508.8 | 540.9 | 512.5 | 609.2 
Nationalized railroads..........020...cc.ccccsceceeesecesdon 446. 5 421.6 449.2 517.1 646. 4 
Is accescnresoreee b-fossarvahenrogeteor eto creates 501.5 521.3 560. 5 619.5 666. 1 
IIB sh nc cccceraleBdcsscchocoelvcteddecevtboceseocsStessied 419.8 470. 3 478.7 550.5 586.7 
SS RS Oe a | OS i 417.1 470.2 492.6 555.8 589. 5 
BB acscdese cncodched eibvscedest valk bebbtooeedeccssseSttoctdens 492.1 545.8 559.8 560.8 663.0 
TNS. 5528, 55h cases doodoech SneSebosondocsopased dndede oe 403.1 412. 3 407.9 429.1 449.9 
NED i cchscetesvch te cb Mdboscedoctiede le bi wanedodsncsctatess tere 368.5 432.4 581.7 522.8 638. 4 
POBG- Pom Oa COW one. ines cneclet ictehendpeee scoseszebbod 567.8 482.2 566. 3 611.5 647.0 
Wheat flour.................. ERO Ae eR 438.5 475.2 333.1 375.6 491.4 
RRR RIPE ne RY a A 464. 5 536.7 521.4 644. 3 671.1 
Canned foods....:............ As Scnssdaceoses tet sents 449.6 508. 7 397.9 397.7 479.1 
Vepecable Ciha.5....\ .cacseccscesssssheocecsesscoseees 393.2 325.2 339.6 377.5 487.6 
SE ~_ 5 Ae OS: nen Oe 2 693.1 477.5 706. 8 one vince 
Construction materials......................00000000+ 437.6 449.7 500. 8 505.7 552.9 
TE cl, cosocscectvescenbocosnossu genase 443.7 455.5 500. 6 483.3 508.2 
OSS RR. SEE SES FRSA SS 2 538.6 490.6 664. 4 697.2 792.2 
I Da ccccoctitios thcsesnchsceetr secs Seeo safecensesinte Seteee 368.8 414.8 426.9 507.9 536.7 
Miscellaneous products.................0:0sc0essessene 396.1 442.7 497.0 562.9 717.7 
He SEED, Sah a ER SS oe ene 5 394.5 441.7 488. 3 513.8 584. 5 
RE RR A SS. 374.0 390.9 464.6 851.5 925.8 
NES SCA SI I EL RS 449.9 457.7 498.9 537.6 579.5 
RES SR DS SOREN OE ER 639.0 604.6 708. 7 619. 4 651.2 
Mister pecdeece ass. )asseeccpsnesscc once 713.7 | 806.1 | 877.9 | 971.3 | 1,004.9 
| 5 it EN OR SE 640.3 | 670.0 | 718.5 ] 795.1 | 832.9 
REIRES eh SSD PRS ae 838.4 633. 3 881.6 --- ‘eee 
1 January -September only. Source: General Directorate of Economic 
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Studies, Department of Industry and Commerce of 
Mexico. 








ic 








TABLE 4, MEXICO: INDEX OF WAGES AND COST OF LIVING IN MANUF ACTURING INDUSTRIES 








(1939=100) 
Year Average wage | Cost of living Real wage 
BNR etal AR SOME ORR Clea eT 501.5 548.7 91.4 
ia weieacde anonidaine 521. 3 575.3 90.6 
aa ia sks coin rt aiaa wosaandoccdnetedealaseonesce ons 560. 5 608.9 92.1 
0 EES: ila 619.5 674.0 91.9 
oa ecinsh sia Tale sa Tanck ve nog sounitainatiallitbconve vce 666. 1 694. 2 96.0 

















. Average of 3 quarters, J anuary-September. 


Source: |General Directorate of Economic 
Studies, Department of Industry and Commerce of 
Mexico. 
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